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) FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. 
} Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
: Fioe Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; 
4 Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
, Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
oe Fine Book Muslin fox Friends ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 
i Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 
; The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 
Friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B —Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
when desired. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling. Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
; Jewelry, Fine Catlery, &cv, 
! 814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention givetf to the wants of Friends. 
8 a Wedding Oards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
; ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
4 Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o. 
| BENJAMIN GREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Seoond 8t., Philada, 


FINE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


The residence of the late Hannab J. Williams, 
situated on+-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 

i highly improved and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
small truits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot aud cold water, 
furnace and other modern improvements. Good 

we i ‘~ cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood house, 
‘ chicken house, &c., &c. In fact everything to make 
it a desirable home. For further particulars inquire 
of or address, 
COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
Real Estate Agents, 
lm Richmond, Indiana. 


= A. K. PARRY, 


612 Serine Gargpen StTReEst. 


re 
ee re 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 


Caps and Handkerchiefs. 










WEBER, OERNEA & C0., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No, 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
inspection. 


I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manwfacturer and Dealer in fine Wainat 
and Cottage Furnitare, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownitt Sraeet, Paria. 


THE 
AMERICAN . 
SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestaut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
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RAILROAD”™™"2" HASSLER «& CO. 
BONDS aurero No. 7-Wall &., New ‘York. 


~ Gauratioual. , Gaucatioual. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. : Siete en 










The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockbolders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This Institution bas a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spriog and Summer term commences on 
the: 17th of Second: month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ja. 
2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


- QHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. bo., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Pring¢i- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t:.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


BAST HAMBURG PRIENDS' INSTI- 
TUTE. 


? 


A competent aod experienced instructor, a Friend, 
to take the position of first teacher in a girls’ 
school. The place is to be filled at once for the open- 
ing of Fall term. Address “ Principal,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Ttb St. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


The Spring Session of Moorestown Boarding 
School for Girls, will commence 4th mo. 14th, and 
close 6th mo. 28th, 1873. For circulars apply to 

MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, 
3t Moorestown, ee Co. N. J. 


SHOEMAKER ‘BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


< 

















Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Purse A. Cornsi, Preceptor. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the-care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commeace its Spring 
term of twelve weeks the 9th day of 4th mo., 1873. 

Terme for board and tuition in common "English 
branches, $55. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


KENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY POR 
GIRLS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marget Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. | 
EDWIN ORAFT. M. B, TAYLOR, ' 
: 








Under the eupervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
Principal of Kennett Square Academy for Boys, is a 
thorough and practical school, The pupils attend 
the Academy Lectures on Chemistry, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c. German, French and Spanish are 
spoken in the janguage clasees. The English branch- 
es are taught by experienced instructors. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY. | 


$200 a school year for boys at Kennett Square 
Academy, Chester County, Pa., $250 including va- 
cations. This is a careful and well disciplined home 
school. The Principal tovk a seven years course of 
study in New England, graduating at Exeter and 
Cambridge. Competent assistants areemployed. The 
teacber of modern languages speaks French, Ger- 
man and Spanish. Every pupil io the institution is 
each day taught in some studies, often in all, by the 
Principal, who personally attends to the classifica- 
tion and promotion of the pupils from class to class. | Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 


For circulars address Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH C. KLINE, 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. lm 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St, yn 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


1022 FOR THE BEST 1022 
ASSORTMENT OF CHiNA, 








1619 Chestnut Street, ble 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Lire.” 


VOL. XXX. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


AARP teed 





JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarratiera Volume commenced on the ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarsx DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in ongcgs, prarrs, or 
P. O. MongY-onvDERs ; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Ma. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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o PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 
Extracts from a Discourse by H. W. Foote, in the Chris- 
tian Register. 
* * * * * 


Our fathers were very fond of the compari- 
son, of themselves with the ancient Chosen 
People. They saw—and justly saw—a most 
striking likeness between the circumstances 
of their lot and those of these first wanderers 
for faith’s and truth’s sake. Had not they 
also crossed a desert of salt waves more bar- 
ren and more awful than the desert of Sinai? 
Were not they the chosen guardians of a 
purer religious life, of which the world did 
not seem worthy, and which they had to bear 
forth into this untrodden wilderness? Did 
they not strive to order their Commonwealth 
according to the Divine law which spake by 
Moses, and did not all the promises of the 
covenant speak freshly to their loyal spirits? 
There was a striking parallel. They had a 
right to feel that God was greatly with them, 
and that the foundations of their new nation 
were laid on the Rock Eternal. 

But we may see that the analogy pushes 
further than they would have believed, and 
in directions which their stern honesty and 
self-denying virtue would have been appalled 
to imagine. For in these days the evidences 
of a decay in public morals, long suspected, 
have come to the surface, as a rising tide will 
at last betray itself in places below the sea- 
level, even though out of sight of the ocean, 


swelling up through many an underground, 
unclean and slimy passage; till, lo! it sets 
afloat on the unsavory flood many a reputa- 
tion which seemed a pillar in the State, and 
turns out to be only drift-wood, and rotten at 
that. 

Talk as we will of the splendid youth of 
our nation, of its marvelous rebound from 
the prostration of its years of war, of its 
growth in riches, in power, and in respect 
through all the earth; point as we will to its 
lengthening railroads and swelling cities and 
teeming millions ; all this shining background 
to-day only shows the foreground more black. 
The same vices which have written the epi- 
taph of a whole procession of nations, to-day 
write their “ Mene, mene, tekel,” before our 
own eyes. 

I am no prophet of evil. I believe that 
God has an infinite purpose of good for every 
soul, and that He has a mighty purpose of 
good to be wrought out by this nation, if we 
only will be faithful. We cannot let our- 
selves think that the great poet of England 
strikes a true note when, in his latest poem, 
he sings of 

‘The darkness of that battle in the West, 
Where all of high and holy dies away.” 

But we must not the less face facts which 
face us. And we never need Christianity 
more than we need it when we are looking at 
the humiliating spectacle of public shames, 
and asking ourselves where the root of the 
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evil lies, how far are we personally responsi- 
ble for it, what is the remedy for it? Na- 
tional life is the sum of individual lives ; na- 
tional character is woven out of the charac- 
ters of the people who make up the State ; 
and none can tell how far the thread of his 
own life runs, or how much strength or weak- 
ness it contributes to the web. But we can 
try, gravely, seriously, Christianly, to test the 
constituent elements of that thread as we are 
spinning it: and there is not a man, woman 
or child in this land, who has not a part in 
the recent public disclosures, and important 
religious lessons to learn or to re-learn there- 
from. 

I do not need to call up to your minds the 
nauseating revelations which have been made 
public of late, not to ourselves only, but for 
the contempt of the whole civilized world, of 
prevarication and falsehood, of corruption 
and dishonesty to the high ideal of public 
service which this people holds as its standard, 
and by which every public servant should be 
judged, end will be judged at last. And 
now what a commentary has been written in 
note-books and letters and bank accounts and 
self-contradictions,—revealing, whatever else 
may be uncertain, a apirit of evasion and 
fear, a mean standard of personal incorrupti- 
bility, a dullness to the nice requirements ,of 
personal honor, the spectacle of which goaded 
even a House of Representatives, whose great 
majority had just attempted to plunder the 
public treasury for their own gain, amid de- 
risive and triumphant jeers,—goaded eyen 
them, I say, to a sudden spasm of virtuous 
censure! The names of persons have no place 
here. But the names of the sins which have 
crept into the light, do most emphatically 
have a place here. The words “ bribe” and 
“lie” and “steal” are strong old Bible 
words. And if there are any persons who 
think perhaps that the Bible is an old-fash- 
ioned book, they can find in it not a few pas. 
sages very pertinent to modern instances. 

These disclosures reveal real dangers to 
the very life of the nation, such as it is idle 
to deny. They reveal, in the first place, how 
men may have reputations and use them only 
as capital to trade on—may profess religion, 
and make it a hissing in unbelieving mouths. 
They have given a real shock, too, to the con- 
fidence of the people of the whole country in 
the character of our legislators, and have re- 
duced to a lower point the trust, which before 
was none too great, in the virtue and integrity 
of our public men. And this is a fearful loss 
in a popular government, which, without that 
trust, rests on a quicksand. Men who make 
this despair seem necessary to us are guilty 
of a grave public crime. But they have gone 
further still, and have disclosed fully the ap- 








palling perils which thoughtful men have 
long seen lowering over us from the influence 
of great corporations ,and moneyed interests 
upon public legislation. * * * We must 
disabuse ourselves of the republican fallacy, 
as if a system of government could stand in 
place of virtue. It is one of the most shallow 
and most common notions, which underlies 
much of our political talk, that the bless ng 
of heaven rests upon a particular method of 
administering public affairs, and that a Di- 
vine provision will save a republic from the 
consequences of its sins, and doom a mon- 
archy in spite of its virtues. The Divine 
blessing is on honesty and truth, justice and 
honor; on the spirit that feels a stain like a 
wound, and on absolute fidelity to trusts ; and 
only on these. The Divine curse is on shuf- 
fling and fraud in every form. Call it by 
what name you please, the nation that has 
the one will prosper; the nation that has the 
other will collapse miserably. If history, if 
Scripture, if our own consciences teach us 
apvything, they do teach us this. * * * 

I think that no cool observer of our mod- 
ern society, who keeps his own head and sim- 
ply puts causes and effects together in his 
mind, can doubt for a moment that the great- 
est danger to modern society, and preéminetly 
so in America, is from the money-getting 
fever. This is the epidemic, which is in the 
very air of the time. I do not mean the desire 
and faculty of creating property; that is an 
instinct of human nature, and is one of the 
chief means by which the higher civilization 
is advanced. It has its temptations and its 
dangers, which we may well ponder; but the 
spirit with which we now have to do differs 
from this, which may be called healthy accu- 
mulativeness, as a feverish patient, flushed and 
parched, differs from a sound man with cool 
and orderly pulses. It is the eagerness to be 
rich, without paying the honest price of 
riches. That price, ever since the beginning 
of human society, has been work,—self-denial, 
intelligence, patience, thrift ; qualities which 
belong to the higher part of man’s nature, 
which enter into the very texture of his soul, 
and which are sytematically trained by the 
slow processes of honest toil, and in the ac- 
credited ways of legitimate trade which the 
world requires, and which help to bind it to- 
gether in peaceful bonds. Do I err in saying 
that there is diffused abroad in the commu- 
nity a wide impatience of this plodding way 
of gain? It is shown by the refusal of such 
numbers of needy women to learn the respec- 
table methods of selfsupport in houshold 
service. It isshown by the unwillingness of 
young men to begin lower down than the 
very top of the ladder. And more directly 
in the excited striving after, or at any rate, 
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dreaming of, successes of chance or mere 
speculation, which are, after all, only a more 
respectable kind of lottery. * ie 
Now, it is easy to see how this spirit comes 
to creep over a man. It does not enter all at 
once. I[t begins with a little impatience of 
the slow and sure way of plodding, a little 
venture in the risks, to see if one may not 
get a lucky throw in these chances which 
seem to be dealing out wealth to one’s neigh- 
bor’s. “And so,” asa keen observer says, 
“men are deceived. It isa small sin, is it? 
smaller than the sharp side of an axe? But 
is it not large enough fora cutting edge? 
The smaller it is the worse it is. If tempta- 
tions presented themselves blunt end first, 
every man would be shocked by them ; but 
they do not. The danger of temptation is 
that it comes fair-looking and disguised.” 
But that which disguises it thus is not sim- 
ply the desire to be better off than we are, 
but the respect for mere wealth, without re- 
gard to the question how it was gotten, or to 
the other question, how it is used, which pre- 
eminently marks this age among ourselves 
Now nothing is more worthy of sincere re- 
spect than the capacity to win a fortune by 
honorable industry, and to use it, when won or 
when inherited, in liberal and high-minded 
ways. But the moment we regard wealth in 
our own minds as a substitute for honesty or 
honor or personal purity, that moment we 
help to swell the terrible tendency of public 
opinion to ma‘e light of swindling and lying, 
to worship mere success, to treat with defer- 


ence men whose dues would be found in soll- | 


tary coofinement at hard labor for a term of 
years. . ? . 

And then a fearful incentive to this fever- 
ish spirit is in the extravagant habits of the 
time. Those of us who look only ten years 
back know in part,—those who look hack 
twenty and thirty years know far better,— 


how deeply the spending and showy customs | 


of the time have altered. It has come to be 
a race in mere outside emulations, rivalry in 
houses, in clothes, in the table, with the inev- 
itable result of a social depreciation of those 
who practice simpler and more frugal ways 
of living. Iam not complaining of the va- 
riety in expenditures (which is inevitable in 
the nature of things,) but of the injury which 
results from allowing these to set the social 
standard. 

Are we blind that we do not see the inevi- 
table demoralization which must result from 
all this? We may preach what doctrine we 
please of virtue and honesty to younger peo- 
ple, and it will go for nothing if our actions 
teach the lesson that success is the one wor- 
shipful thing. In any case the temptation is 





| 
| 


very great to snatch at that which should be! of a sneer or social coolness if they do other- 


the reward of a lifetime, in an hour; and if 
we add to this the indulgence of our excuses, 
the lustre of our admiration, the approval of 
our envy, what wonder if we see a generation 
growing up whose ideal it is to swallow the 
shining bait, though it be on the devil’s own 
hook! What wonder that where want of in- 
tegrity, want of honor, a rhinoceros hide to 
the delicate considerations which have no 
market value, all are accounted venial of- 
fenses, and honest poverty weighs as a deadly 
sin, young men resolve to risk smirching 
their good fame for a fortune, confident that 
the success will wipe away the smirch, ex- 
cept in the opinion of over-scrupulous and 
not important persons ? - . ” 

There are certain simple, healthy princi- 
ples which will furnish the key, and the only 
key, to the victorious and Christian solution 
of the problem which we have been consider- 
ing. 

And, first, let me speak to those who are 
still in the forming time of life. Whatever 
else may happen to you, I beseech you never 
to lose your faith in the eternal principles of 
honor and truth and honesty. They are the 
only things which have abode, in all the 
changes of the world’s generations. They 
will last, when any mocking laugh which you 
may hear will have died away into silence. 
They will do to live by, and will do to die 
by. 

In choosing your work in life, try to find 
that which will most brace you against your 
shecial temptations, and will best enable you 
to live a strong and high-minded life. ~ 

Never alter your principles except for 
higher principle. Let neither example nor 
precept persuade you to adopt a mean or false 
or greedy rule of conduct. Baxter says: 
“ The Christian is not ruined by living ia the 
world, which he must needs do while he re- 
mains in it, but by the world living in Him.” 

cs ~ *« « * 

Above all else, strive for the spirit of fideli- 
ty,—faithfuloess to those who trust you, as 
men will,—to the friends who believe in your 
honor, to the community, in so far as you 
cau serve that, by incorrupt and stainless 
counsels, to God, whose child you are, and to 
Christ, who came into the world, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, * * * 

Concerning the whole matter of expendi- 
ture, there is a grave thing to be said. The 
whole community needs to revise its standards 
of living, by which money is made a test of 
character. Just so far as any of us show 
others by our bearing towards them that we 
estimate them by their success, no matter how 
it may be won, and not by themselves,—just 
so far as we tempt them, by the depreciation 
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wise, to expense which they can ill afford, or | ligion. In the excessive religious zeal of the 
to show which is contrary to true refinement, | people, every other topic seemed of secondary 


—just so far as we make it clear that we re- 
gard money as the only good,—so far do we 
fan with our breath the accursed flame which 
eats away the honor and the character and 
the self-respect of thousands on thousands of 
American men and women. Most people 
need all the strength which a high-toned pub- 
lic opinion can give them, to keep them true 
to their conscience and their God; and that 
opinion is partly formed by what we do and 
what weare. Strive earnestly, then, to order 
your life with a wise simplicity. Be frugal 
in the shows and generous in the substances 
of life. Set the example, so greatly needed, 
of wholesome moderation. Show that you 
care for character, above allelse. * * * 


Skagen iaRinsciaskimaai 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES CONTRASTED. 


The early part and middle of the seven- 
teenth century were remarkable for the religi- 
ous excitement and discussions that prevailed 
in England. 

The more remute cause of such a crisis ap- 
pears io have been the Reformation origina- 
ted by Martin Luther; but the dissensions 
among the different sects into which Protest- 
antism became divided, were the more imm¢- 
diate occasion. 

Theology was the prevailing, all-absorbing 
topic of the day. Although genuine devo- 
tion and holiness of life might have been 
greatly lacking in the main body of profes- 
sors of the Christian name, yet each sect 
most zealously contended for what was be- 
lieved to be the true faith and doctrine. 

Not only on the first day of the week, but 
on feast days, fast days, and holidays—at 
markets, fairs, and in the soldier’s camp, ser- 
mons were frequently heard. In the different 
occupations of life, al' felt the deep and 
pervading influence of religious enthusiasm. 
The merchant would often retire from his 
traffic and listen to a debate on baptism, or 
the Lord’s Supper. The manufacturer would 
withdraw from his daily round of inspection 
to attend a disputation on predestination and 
free-will. The merchant was so interested in 
polemics that he generally appeared at 
meetings of controversy on religious subjects. 
Even the farmer could lay agricultural du- 
ties aside for a season, congregate with the 
multitude and listen to a disquisition on the 
five points of Calvinism. A person often 
heard four sermons a day. Not only in 
fae gatherings, and small conventicles, 

ut in the private family circles; in mercan- 
tile transactions, and manufacturing opera- 
tions, the most prominent and interesting 
subject of discourse was the Christian re- 






importance. Members of the Church of 
England denounced the Independents be- 
cause they did not recognize the principle of 
Episcopacy. The Indepeadents denied the 
Church of England to be the true church, 
and her ministers to be rightly ordained. 
The Presbyterians maintained that all min- 
isters of the Gospel being Ambassadors of 
Christ were inherently equal. The Baptists 
denied the validity of infant baptism and 
eprinkling, and maintained the necessity of 
immersion. A modern historian* has re- 
marked, that “ About this time there was 
throughout the land (England) a remark- 
able state of religious excitement, which ex- 
tended to all classes, and was manifested by 
meetings in the fields, and by public discus- 
sions among the different eects, all zealously 
contending for their peculiar views * * * 
This religious excitement has seldom been 
equalled, and was accompanied with a pro- 
fession of sanctity that we cannot suppose 
was altogether hypocritical ; but it must be 
admitted that the warlike spirit of the Puri- 
tans was not in accordance with the spirit of 
the Gospel. They fasted often, they prayed 
and exhorted with passionate zeal, they 
fought with desperate valor, and they perse- 
cuted with unrelenting severity. * * * 
Meetings at Bristol were so large that they 
were forced to hold them in the open air; 
and even during the time of frost and snow, 
three or four thousand persons assembled to- 
gether; thus evincing their deep interest in 
the momentous concerns of religion.” 

In our country and in our times, a very 
different scene is exhibited. The schisms 
which have more recently occurred, have 
been more local and limited. Most of them 
have been divisions and subdivisions of the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and 
Friends. When a secession occurred, the 
excitement and controversy were mainly con- 
fined to the members and attenders of the 
divided church, and did not sensibly affect 
the whole community. Sectarian jealousy 
and antipathy indeed prevailed on euch oc- 
casions— unpleasant strictures were made in 
the pulpit, and by the press, on the conduct 
and principles of those who had former- 
ly been friends. But for the last forty 
years, the religious world has been compara- 
tively calm. The theological altercations, 
the invective and personalities, indulged in by 
priest and people of the seventeenth century, 
have subsided and almost disappeared. 
ligion is no longer the all-absorbing theme ; 
nor is church-going. Bible-reading, and con- 





* Janney. 
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versations on theology are no longer deemed 


sO Important and indispensable as formerly. 
Many who profess to hold the Bible in great 
veneration, spend far more time in the peru- 
sal of the periodicals of the day, many of 
which alienate the mind from the solemnity 
and spirituality which characterize the true 
Christian. In these days, the majority of 
merchants appear more closely attached to 
their counting rooms, than to what by some 
is called the house of God. The manufac- 
turers generally seem to take more interest 
in their peculiar business, than in polemical 
divinity ; the farmers, as a body, more con- 
cerned in the cultivation and growth of their 
crops than for the welfare of the church ; 
the broker is intent on currency and circula- 
tion more than on the rise and decline of 
stocks. 

It is not only in the particulyr departments 
specified that worldly engagements engross 
the time, the thoughts and aspirations of 
men, but it seems as if almost the whole pop- 
ulation of eur country were aspiring to be- 
come rich, and to make a splendid display. 

An esteemed friend made a visit to a dist- 
ant meeting, and was pleased to see so many 
persons congregated ; admired their orderly 
and solid deportment, but after the people 
had withdrawn from the house, he passed by 
& company of men who were earnestly con- 
versing on bonds and mortgages, bank stocks 
and other investments. The idea that we are 
& nation of misers is not by any means en- 
tertained, but an inordinate desire to ac- 
quire temporal possessions, to live in ease 
and grandeur, is a palpable and growing evil 
in our land. The great advancement in sci- 
ence and the mechanic arts—the diversified 
interests, and almost innumerable employ- 
ments of the present age, have, in a great 
degree, occupied the thoughts and alienated 
the affections of most of those professing the 
Christian name. 

Will this indifference of religion and this 
worldly-mindedness continue indefinitely ? 
Will religious liberty be maintained where it 
has been established? Will new sects arise 
which will sound the alarms of the Gospel, 
and create a zeal in the people? Though it 
is generally admitted that much improve- 
ment has been made in our moral and social 
principles and habits, yet unless more vitality 
is experienced in religion, it would seem that 
the millenium must be very far in the fu- 
ture. 


EzexreL. Comes. 
Fourth month, 1873. 


FRANKLIN says, “ I have been apt to think 
that there never has been, nor ever will be, 
any such thing as a good war, or a bad peace.” 
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FIGHTING AND SERVING. 


* * To men in earnest to advance 
the truth, the polemical method has often 
seemed the natural and indeed the only way. 
Yet it is attended by the gravest disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, it is generally un- 
successful. In the very nature of things, it 
has small chance of success. If you want to 
root and ground a man in his opinions, at- 
tack them! Rouse him to their defence; 
ply him with argument and assertion till 
every drop of blood in him is up in arms to 
maintain his position—and see how much 
progress you have made in convinciog him! 
And the more closely a man’s beliefs touch 
his religious faith, the more will he be 
strengthened in them by attack. Combative- 
ness and pride are then reinforced by religion 
and conscience. As a general thing, you 
might as well try to get a nail out of a wall 
by hammering it in, as to change a man’s re- 
ligious beliefs by attacking them. 

Farther, the controversial method in re- 
ligion engenders the temper which is most 
fatal to true religion. It destroys charity, 
and rouses the spirit of strife. The odium 
theologicum has passed into a proverb for its 
bitterness. And no eye but God’s sees how 
deeply the cut-and-thrust of polemics some- 
times pierces into men’s hearts. Often he 
who is seen of men only as the stalwart com- 
batant, the bold iconoclast, bleeds in secret, 
hurt past telling by his alienation from other 
Christian men. And in the unthinking, who 

ten to their leader’s fulminations against 
efrorists, there grows up a narrowness which 
is a blight on Christian charity. 

Then, too, every thoughtful man sees bow, 
in religion, intellectual error gets inseparably 
entwined with spiritual truth. * * * Men's 
religion is a composite of truth and error ; 
and in knocking away a mistake, you shake 
the whole building. 

These defects inhere deeply in the contro- 
versial method—it rarely wins men, it im- 
pairs charity, and it endangers the wheat with 
the tares. But what is to be done? Must 
we not proclaim the truth at whatever cost? 
Yes, truth must above all things be pro- 
claimed—but how? 

We cannot answer that rightly out of the 
intellect alone. We must first bring our- 
selves to a right temper of soul. To our zeal 
for truth we must add higher graces—first of 
all, humility. We must feel that we are not 
the only or the chief recipients of God’s truth. 
How can such a conceit find lodgment with- 
in us? Suppose we hold some belief so sac- 
red and precious that to us it is as a special 
revelation of God. Do we not know men 
who would reject our statements of it, who in 
faith and love and consecration—in the high- 


* * 
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est fruits of truth—stand far above us? 
Dare we set ourselves up to scoff at them 
as blind because they see not as we do? 
Or can we for a moment suppose that we our- 
selves have grasped the full amplitude of 
truth? Surely, the farther we get in real 
knowledge, the more we shall feel ourselves, 
as the great Newton said, children on the 
shore of an infinite sea. 
When we are in this temper, of genuine 
humility, we shall be ready to see and ac- 
knowledge that even in what we call errors 
in other men there exists a leaven of truth. 
No religious belief ever existed or could ex- 
ist among honest men that had not in it some 
genuine sustaining element. We may say 
that every belief which has been earnest- 
ly held has been the result of an ef- 
fort toward truth ; that it has attained some- 
thing, but has come short of much. And 
the way to remedy the defect is to give high- 
er truth on the same line. Instead of wrench- 
ing from men’s grasp their imperfect beliefs, 
we are to offer them nobler beliefs. We are 
not to violently uproot error, but to plant be- 
side it truth so vital that it will absorb into 
itself and lift into higher life the soul of the 
inferior growth, quietly leaving the dead husk 
to wither. 


A supreme example of this method is to be 
seen in the course which Christ took toward 
the old Jewish law. He was to deliver men 
from the yoke of legality. The bondage of 
eer and ordinance was so heavy that 

aul exults over his escape from it through 
Christ, as a slave exults who has got his free 
dom. But Jesus suid at the outset, “Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets ; I am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fil,” and went on tosay, “ Except your right- 
eousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” He met the 
legalists on their own ground, and went far 
beyond them. He took up the traditional 
precepts one by one, and in place of each He 
set a principle that covered all the old ground 
and a great deal more. Thou shalt not kill 
—nay, thou shalt not even hate thy brotheF! 
Thou shalt not commit adultery—not that 
alone, thou shalt not even cherish unlawful 
desire! Thou shalt return love with love— 
but more, thou shalt return hate with love ! 
And in this spirit He always taught. 

That is, instead of breaking down the bar- 
riers of the legal morality which he found ex- 
isting, Christ planted the seeds of a deeper, 
spiritual morality. And when His followers 
had fully entered into that nobler spirit of 
spontaneous and absolute consecration to 
goodness, the old legal system fell away like 
a dead leaf. 





Whoever would bring men into clearer 
light of truth must not content himself with a 
protest against old errors. He must get hold 
of the moral truth which gave the error its 
strength, and by getting deeper into the same 
truth, supercede the error in its stronghold. 
* * * * * * 










































All the dogmatic systems, all the ecclesias- 
tical structures, which seem to some thinkers 
mere absurdities and incumbrances, have 
grown up to meet some want of human na- 
ture. If they are imperfect, the remedy is 
not to tear them up, but to provide for the 
want in a better way. ” . " 
— Christian Union. 


PRAISE CHILDREN. 


. There is an old superstition that praise is 
too good a thing to be given to the children; 
that it is too rich for their mental and moral 
digestion. Some parents are so afraid that 
a child will grow proud that they never praise 
him, and this course is often disastrous. It 
is apt to produce either too much self-asser- 
tion—for self-assertion is a legitimate out- 
growth of the withholding of commendation 
to which one is entitled—or to engender a 
self-distrust, or melancholy hopelessness of 
disposition. Praise is sunshine to a child, 
and there is no child that does not need it. 
It is the high reward of one’s struggle to do 
right. Thomas Hughes says that you never 
can get a man’s best out of him without 
praise. You certainly can never get a child’s 
best ovt of him without praise. Many a sen- 
sitive child, we believe, dies of hunger for 
kind commendation. Many a child starving 
for the praise that a parent should give, runs 
off eagerly after the designing flattery of 
others. To withhold praise where it is dueis 
dishonest, and, in the case, of a child, such a 
course often leaves a stinging sense of injustice. 
Motives of common justice as well as regard 
for the future of the child should influence 
the parent to give generous praise for all that 
deserves it. Of course there is a difference in 
the constitution of children. Some cannot 
bear so much praise as others, and some need 
a great deal. It should never be indiscrimi- 
nate. We remember a wonderful woman who 
taught school in one village until she had edu- 
cated a part of three generations. She was 
one of the most successful of teachers. .But 
her success lay in her gift of vraising with 
discrimination. A bad boy, who was a good 
scholar, got praises for his brilliancy, sand- 
wiched between her abomination for his bad 


and we recall a good girl, who had no gift of 
learning rapidly, but who was saved from 
utter despair by the praise she got for her 
untiring industry. Into the discouraged 





behaviour, and so was won to a better life; | 
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hearts of the children the praise of the teach- 
er came like sunlight. And the virtues, like 
other fruits, can only ripen in the sunshine. 
—Etlward Eggleston. 

TrurtH and virtue we do not hold to be 
chartered to companies ; they are possessed 
only in part by those who possess the most of 
them; and they are possessed in some good 
measure, even by many who must yet stand 
condemned as capitally wrong in theology. 
. . . It is trite to say that, while the human 
mind continues what it is, men must differ, 
not merely in taste and intellectual prefer- 
ences, but even in some of those matters of 
belief which should be under the control of 
mere reason. The supposition of an age of 
uniformity is therefore chimerical ; but the 
supposition—nay, the positive hope—of an 
age of Christian concord and of cordial com- 
bination is not chimerical; for it is identical 
with the belief of the truth of Christianity it- 
self, and of its triumph in the world. . . . 
Ought not those to look well to the course 
they are pursuing, who, on the plea of a con- 
scientious regard to some special enactment, 
or of the adherence to some institution which, 
at the most, is but the means to an end, are, 
and in a deliberate manner, putting contempt 
upon Christ’s first law,—His universal and 
sovereign will; and on such ground are 
either refusing to recognize and to consort 
with other Christians, or are even denying the 
very name to those whose only alleged fault 
is their error, if it be an error, on the par- 
ticular in question ?—Isaae Taylor. 





1 NEVER can think of a narrow-minded 
Christian,—a Christian who, instead of giv- 
ing free scope to his Christian affections, open- 
ing and expanding his heart to the admission 
of the entire family of God, contracts his 
spirit, and limits his communion of love to 
the denomination with which. he is connected, 
—or of the man who actually imagines that 
family of God to consist of no more than those 
who assent to the shibboleth of his little party, 
—I never cau think of such a man otherwise 
than as one who, through the operation of a 
widely-mistaken principle, is cheating him- 
self of pleasure, and of pleasure the highest, 
the richest, the most exquisite in its charac- 
ter. . . I would not for the world be the man 
who thus locks up his heart in an ice-house; who 
puts the short chain and the galling collar 
of bigotry on the neck of his Christian chari- 
ty; who can look round, with a narrow, sec- 
tarian satisfaction, on the members of his own 


little sect, and with cold indifference, or some- 
thing worse, towards all beyond the pale,— 
can count, one by one, the number of those 
whom alone he owns as his brethren, and ex- 










pects to meet in heaven; who estimates the 
Christianity of his party, and the evidence of 
its being the true flock of Christ, by its di- 
minutiveness ; finding in this his solace for 
what others can trace to far different causes, 
—to the wilderness of its dogmas, and the 
uncharitable censoriousness of its members. 
—Dr,. Ralph Wardlaw. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERBS. 


Articles affect minds differently. Continue 


to exercise your own discretion in relation to 
conducting the paper. I often feel deep 
sympathy with you, and believe that you do 
the best you can to meet the varied views 


which are constantly presenting, and to. my 
view you have been very successful. Your 
calling reminds me of the story told by Ezra 
Sampson, in his “ Brief Remarker” about 
the minister’s new wig. The women of his 
congregation thought that if he would sub- 
mit it to them, that they could improve it 
materially, which he did. After they had 
used the shears, and trimmed it to their 
heart’s content, they returned it to him; he 
eyed it attentively for a moment, and then 
remarked, that “there was one thing pretty 
certain, that it could not be accounted idola- 
try to worship it, for in its present condition 
it was entirely unlike anything that is in the 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under theearth.” If 
every subscriber could dictate the mana 
ment of a paper, it would soon become like 
the minister’s wig. 





One of the enjoyments of our Western 
home is a sugar party, which starts off in the 
early morning to tap the maple trees from 
which exudes the sweet water. 

The trees are first bored and then spiles 
are arranged which carry the juice into buck- 
ets, and from thence into hogsheads. It is 
then poured through a sieve into a long 
trough from which we fill the kettles, boiled 
down to a syrup, which is transferred to an- 
other vessel and allowed to settle. After be- 
ing drawn off it is boiled again, and soon 
assumes the consistence of molasses. At this 
stage it is poured on plates to cool, and then 
plaited into sticks of white candy, which is 
done by the young folks, who, by paling, 
convert it into fantastic shapes. The hot 
syrup or wax is poured into troughs and 
stirred till it becomes maple sugar. 

I am gratified to find that some of our 
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friends are engaged in visiting some of the | »ormal function it is, to seek the lost and recover 
flock, especially those who are somewhat iso- | the fallen, and who have not performed their duty.” 


lated and out of sight. In a large city like Dr. Parrish advocates the continued deten- 
yours there are always some of this descrip- 


tion, and it is an easy matter to forget such tion of incurable inebriates in asylums, on 
as these, and those who are in affliction, and I | the same grounds as lead to the confinement 
think, for want of these visits our Society has | of the incurably insane; the safety of them- 


suffered loss. selves and the welfare of the community. 


2 . . . ld 
Within the past week it has several times oe ee ee er and would seem 
been my painful experience to witness the | t be somewhat antagonistic to the general 
distressing effects produced from an indul-| sentiment in regard to personal liberty, but 
gence in intoxicating drinks. As I ride! the Doctor asks for criticism and assures us 
er ee of oP ” = that the Association is no‘ struggling to 
in our cities and towns, and see the number rates $ 
of places for the sale of that liquid which | ™#imtain pet dogmas, but to reach good re 
may be truly called “firewater,” I am results. Dr. Parrish, in his testimony before 
overwhelmed in view of the multitude of | the committee of the British House of Com- 
such temptations presented to our young | mons, showed that the proportion of patients 


men. Are we not in danger of becoming @| cured at Media is about one third of the 
nation of drunkards. and is it not time we whole number received. This is very grati- 


were roused to a full appreciation of the| |. : : 
fearful consequences ehich-atend this perni- | fying when we consider that the good work is 
cious traffic? The suffering mothers, wives | yet in its infancy. 
and sisters of the poor victims of alcoholic 
beverages, call loudly for sympathy and help, 
and should we not examine closely into the 
subject, and see if a measure of the respon- 
sibility does not rest upon us individually, 
and what is our duty in the matter? “ 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 19th, 1873. 


























“ Upon the points of the average duration of the 
residence of patients and the proportion of cures in 
the New York State Inebriate Asylum, Dr. Dodge 
stated, before the same committee, that after a care- 
ful examination, he had come to the conclusion that 
the average residence is four months. As in all 
similar institutions, some remain only a few weeks, 
a large proportion remain three months, a goodly 
number continue six months, and a few remain one 
year and even longer; but the average is four 
months. The proportion of cures during the past 
two years, for only which period he had reliable data, 
is forty per cent., the average being largely in favor 


of cases that were under treatment fog a period of 
six months.”’ 














Tue Cure or INEBRIATES.— We have 
received a copy of the proceedings of the third 
meeting of the American Institution for the 
cure of Inebriates. The labors of those phil- 
anthropic persons who have so nobly devoted 
their energies and talents to the cure of in- 
temperance, is deserving of the highest praise, 
and we hail with rejoicing the evidences that 
much good is being accomplished in this di- 
rection. Dr. Joseph Parrish, in his opening 
address says: 


To show the propriety of restraint and 
medical treatment, he stated also, that, 


“With the excessive use of alcohol, functional 
disorder will imvariably eppear, and no organ will 
be more seriously affected, and possibly impaired, 
than the brain. This is shown in the inebriate by 
a weakened intellect, a general debility of the men- 
tal faculties, a partial or total loss of self-respect, 
and afdeparture of the power of self-command; alt 
of which, acting together, place the victim at the 
mercy of a depraved and morbid appetite, and make 
him utterly powerless, by his own unaided efforts, 
to secure his recovery from the disease which is de- 
stroying him.” 


“T regard it as a sublime fact, that men who are 
weak in will, shattered in nerve, bruised in flesh and 
spirit, having sought protection, sympathy and nur- 
ture, where they had a right to look for it, and hav- 
ing been cast out as a shame and reproach to re- 
ligious sentiment and society, have found in asy- 
lume, under the influence and guidance of medical 
skill, combined with Christian example and teach- 
ing, the means to help them, It is a fact that crowns 
these victims of appetite, omself-deceit, or whatever 
else may be the assigned cause of their fallen condi- 
tion, with honor, and reflects, in a corresponding de- 
gree, dishonor upon other instrumentalities whose 


We are glad to find that the Association 
by no means ignores the idea of moral re- 
sponsibility in its compassionate care for the 
cure of the diseased physical condition, as 
the closing words of the report show. These 
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are the considerations which common sense] 4 LETTER FROM WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


and experience teach : 

“ First. Toat it is an important duty correctly to 
estimate and treat the moral and criminal quality of 
persons who addict themselves to inebriety; and 
that in consequence of the prevailing tendency 
among the peuple to regard inebriety and individual 
acts of drunkenness as frivolous offences, and to 
treat the crimes and misdemeanors of the drunkard 
as irresponsible offences, this class of offences is 
not adequately resisted by a sound popular intelli- 
gence and an active conscience. 

“Second. The fact that the confirmed drunkard 
aod the dypsomaniac are pbysically diseased, and 
require hygienic treatment, is only one of the facta 
in the history of the cause of their disability, for in 
earlier acts of inebriety, and in a vast majority of 
cases that come under treatment or advice, there 
yet remains some will-power, reason and conscience 
which cau be addressed and brought into exercise, 
and which for the purpose of permanent rescue and 
cure of the patient, must be called into the greatest 
possible activity and strength. 

“Third. Firm and just rebuke of the violation of 
Divine and buman laws—that is, of the criminality 
which characterizes the act and condition of drank- 
enness ; the arousing of reason, conscience and the 
will of the person so offending ; and a reasonable, 
just, deterring penal treatment and moral appeal 
may not be justifiably omitted in treating public 
drunkenness. 

“ Finally. Every well-ordered community being in 
duty bound to protect itself and prevent depreda- 
tions and destructive or dangerous acts from drunk- 
ards and dypsomaniacs, and experience and reason 
showing that moral and instructional methods of 
prevention and protection are more important than 
all others, therefore it is important that in whatever 
court and before whatever magistrates and other 
officials, and in whatever house of detention or asy- 
lum, there should be suitable and faithful instruction, 
advice and influences to guide the reason and ener- 
gize the will in such manner as to secure the great- 
est possible thoroughness and permanency in the 
reformation of the offending persons.” 

—— —~ se 
DIED. 


STUCKEY.—On the 8th of 4th month, Amos 
Peaslee, son of Thomas W. and Mary E. Stuckey, 
aged 6 years, 

MATTHEWS.—At her residence in Baltimore 
County, Md., on the 10th of Third month, 1873, 
Philena E, Matthews, in the 67th year of her age; 
a member of Gunpowder Monthly Mecting. 

JENKINS.—At Camden, Delaware, on the 5th 
inst., Ezekiel Jenkins, in the 71st year of his age; 
an Elder of Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








HE who never tastes intoxicating liquors 
cannot become a drunkard. There is no dan- 
ger to one who never touches; there is no 
safety to any one who begins to taste. 


Some Observations and Reflections in East Florida. 
PauatKa, Firoripa, March 18th, 1873. 


It is thirty years since I was last in Florida. 
In that time several of our Western States, 
which then lay in wilderness, have become 
populous and boast their large cities and in- 
tersecting railways, and count their millions 
where they then counted their hundreds of 
inhabitants. East Florida still remains, for 
the most part, a forest. 

This long peninsula of sand—sr nd formed 
by the disintegration of the coral rock on 
which East Florida lies, is divided for nearly 
its whole length by the majestic River of 
St. John, which rises in the southern part of 
the peninsula, a broad, deep, placid stream, 
as black as a Claude Loraine mirror, with no 
motion that makes a ripple, and here and 
there spreading into lakes. Into this great 
artery scores of smaller streams, just as dark, 
and just as quiet, and either drained from 
swamps or fed by copious springs, bring their 
waters and keep its channel full, in some 

aces almost even with the banks. These 
ow tracts are, of course, swamps; they are 
crowded with trees and shrubs of various 
kinds, the roots of which are in a black mould, 
which stains the water drained from them. 
As you pass along this calm, dark river, or 
its calm, dark tributaries, you sweep by these 
marshy spots, and come to others where the 
shore rises a few feet above the water, and 
the soil is almost pure white sand. On the 
more fertile of these spots grow lofty.live 
oaks and magnolias, and here the settler 
makes his openings, and builds his dwelling, 
and plants his orchard of orange trees. In 
one of these spots, named Mandarin, Mrs. 
Stowe has her winter mansion, in the shadow 
of some enormous live oaks, and here she has 

lanted an orange grove. In another, named 
Magnolia, is an excellent hotel, with a row 
of cottages for guests, and all around them 
the solitary woodland. A mile south of Mag- 
nolia is Green Cove Spring, where a little 
village has sprung up, with the yellow jas- 
mine, now in late bloom, clambering over the 
cottages. The Spring itself is one of the 
most beautiful objects of its kind that I ever 
saw—a natural well of twenty feet in diame- 
ter, throwing up the translucent water in 
huge gushes. So clear is the water that the 
minutest object at the bottom is as readily 
discerned as if it were near the eye, and that 
bottom, pearly white in some parts and bright 
green in others, gleams through the water 
with a brilliancy like that of some precious 
stone. From the Spring a copious stream 
runs rapidly to the St. Joho, supplying in its 
way the baths for which the place for many 
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years past has been famous. The beauty of 
the spot has been marred by cutting away 
the evergreen shrubs that once hung over the 
water, and putting around it an ugly border 
of planks. 

But these are merely stations in the great 
forest, which, for the most part, where it is 
not swamp, is a sandy plain covered with the 
trees of the long-leaved pine, under which is 
a growth of the dwarf palmetto, shading the 
soil and filling it with its roots of the size of 
aman’s leg. In many parts the trees have 
been thinned by the gatherers of turpentine ; 
no others have sprung up in the place of those 
that have been destroyed ; and the wind 
sighs drearily through the branches of the 
few that are left. Sometimes you see a track 
made by the wheels of carts leading from the 
river bank, and looking that way you discern 
a log cabin or two in the distance. At times 
you come upon groups of the palmetto, tow- 
ering to a height which they do not attain 
further north, and giving a tropical aspect to 
the woods. On one side of the river you per- 
haps see a tangled growth of evergreen shrubs 
and twining plants apparently impenetrable, 
and on the other bank small, lean cows, 
browsing upon the green things that come 
within their reach,—and you are told that 
here in Florida, on account of the scarcity of 
natriment, the neat cattle soon degenerate. 


For three hundred years has Florida been 
open to settlement, and St. Augustine is the 
oldest city in the United States by more than 
fifty years. How does it happen that East 
Florida is still, for the most part, a wilder- 
ness? It certainly is not the fault of the 
climate, which is far more temperate than 
that of the region immediately north of it. 
The ocean winds from the Gult of Mexico on 
the west, and the Atlantic on the east, miti- 
gate the summer heats and prevent the win- 
ter frosts. It is claimed, and probably with 
truth, that the diseases which arise from mal- 
aria are of a milder character than in the 
lower parts of Georgia and South Carolina. 
The reason of the slow increase of population 
must be the meagreness of soil in the greater 
part of the peninsula. I remember that a 
writer in the Evening Post some time since, 
spoke of the soil of East Florida as “the 
despair of the cultivator.” The expression is 
a strong one, and perhaps, as applied to the 
whole region, is not quite deserved. There 
are some noble orange groves along the St. 
John and in St. Augustine, which flourish 
and yield large returns of profit. The mud 
is dug from the neighboring marshes and 
mingled with the sand which forms the great- 
er part of the soil], and the ground becomes 
fertile. The oranges of Florida are among 


the finest produced anywhere. The keeper of 




































an apple stand at Jacksonville, on the St: 
John, as we stopped on coming up the river: 
asked me if I had ever tasted the Indian- 
River oranges. I thought he said India-rub- 
ber, and answered him accordingly. “ In- 
dian-River,” said he, “and you will find it 
the finest fruit that grows.” I tried his In- 
dian River oranges brought from New Smyr- 
na, many leagues south of this, and could not 
but own that his praise was not ill deserved, 
so rich and agreeably tempered to the palate 
was the juice, and so delicately tender the 
little cells in which the juice was contained. 
How far it is practicable to carry this method 
of obtaining muck from the marshes to make 
the immense tracts of sand productive I have 
not the means of judging. 
Orange Growers’ Association here, which 
says in its prospectus, that the best soil for 
the orange tree is that of the marshes when 
“properly drained.” But the draining of the 
marshes seems to me a very doubtful under- 
taking, on account of their very slight eleva- 
tion above the surface of the rivers. Could 
not the marshes in Florida be treated in the 
manner of the Chinampas in Mexico? There 
the wet ground is trenched with broad and 
deep ditches like canals, and the earth heaped 
in narrow parallelograms high above the 


There is an 


water ; and here all manner of vegetables and 


fruits are cultivated all the year round. In 


the Cry season these narrow platforms are 
watered from the broad ditches that surround 
them. 


But there are some indications of growth 
in East Florida. Thirty years ago, when I 
visited it, Jacksonville, on the St. John, was 
known only by its single orange grove just 
planted. It is now a thriving town of four 
thousand inhabitants or more, and two hotels, 
at this season full of guests. I have just re- 
turned from St. Augustine, where thirty years 
since I passed nearly three weeks. It was 
then almost hare of trees, the orange grove 
by which it had been overshadowed having 
shortly before been killed by a severe frost. 
It has lost something of its ancient aspect, 
a few new houses having been built, among 
which are two hotels, but its orange groves 
have been renewed and they are now in 
bloom, sweetening the air for a great distance 
around them, and the mocking birds are 
singing among their branches. At present 
the place is suffering a northern invasion. 
All the hotels are crowded with guests, and 
every spare room in town which can be had 
for money is occupied by persons sent from 
the hotels, and still the tram-road over which 
the vehicles are drawn by mules, on wooden 
rails, brings every day its fresh loads of 
visitors. Whatever may be the fortune of 
the rest of East Florida, this place is likely 
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to flourish on account of the purity of the 
air and the benignity of the climate, and to 
become the great winter watering place of 
the United States. In a few years it will 
probably part with nearly all that is left 
reminding the visitor of its Spanish origin— 
its narrow streets, its high garden walls of 
shell-rock, and its overhanging baleonies— 
all but its fine old fort of St. Mark—and 
look like any other American town in the 
Southern States, saving its orange grove and 
the date palms, which, planted within thirty 
years, are now beginning to peer over the 
roofs of the houses. It will then be the re- 
sort of invalids who need not only a mild 
climate, but the open air, and of idlers who 
come to bask in the sunshine of this softer 
climate and these serener skies. For the 
sunshive here has been almost perpetual since 
we entered Florida, and although the climate 
here sympathizes in some degree with that of 
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From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinel. 


THE INDIANA MAMMOTH CAVE. 
Description by the State Geologist. 
















The geological position of the Wyandotte 
cave is precisely similar to that of the Mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky. It traverses the 
cherty beds of the subcarboniferous formation 
which contains sink holes, large basin-shaped 
pits, and subterranean caverns in numerous 
places over its entire area. The Wyandotte 
cave lies beneath the ridges, and in its course 
conforms to their general directions, 1. e., 
northeast and southwest. It is said to be 
twenty-two miles in extent, if all the branches 
which have been explored are included, but 
the various routes taken by visitors are esti- 
mated at a total of nineteen miles. The cave 
is dry, and contains a few narrow passages, 
such as “ Fat Man’s Misery,” “‘ Augur Hole,” 


the Northern States and the great snow 
storms of that region chill the air even in 


these latitudes, yet they only make one the 


better for a brisk walk, and are a relief from 


the feeling of enervation which attends one 


of the warm days here. 


One of the sights most worth seeing here is 
the place of the late Mr, Buckingham Smith. 


That gentleman directed it by his will to be fe 


sold aud the proceeds to be applied to the 
support of an hospital for poor and aged 
colored people. His executor (Dr. Bron- 
son) a resident of this place and one of its 
most public-spirited citizens, has already be- 
gun the building. The place is one of the 
finest things to be seen in East Florida. A 
lane between cverhanging orange trees, now 
shining with their golden fruit, forming a 
fragrant covered way, leads to the mansion, 
which is overshadowed by gigantic mulberry 


trees. All around the mansion are rows of 


orange trees now in full blossom, yet with 
their bright yellow fruit glistening here and 
there among the dark green, and scattered 
irregularly about are great gnarled fig trees, 
and pomegranate bushes putting forth their 
young leaves. The dark color of the soil 
attests the care which has been taken to en- 
rich it with the dark mould of the marshes ; 
and here and there you have the grateful 
feeling of treading upon an elastic turf formed 
by the vigorously growing grass—a sensation 
quite rare in Florida, where the grass of our 
northern region is almost a stranger.—N. Y. 
Evening Post, 





Ir is not enough that we swallow truth ; 


we must feed upon it, as insects do on the leaf 


till the whole heart is colored by its qualities, 
and shows its food in every fibre.—Cole- 
ridge. 





“Screw Hole,” and “ Creeping Avenue,” but 
for the most part the galleries are broad and 
high, and frequently expand into great rooms. 
The crystalline ornamentations are particu- 
iarly fine, and far excel in number and beauty 
those seen in the Mammoth cave. Two of the 
rooms, the “Senate Chamber” and “ Monu- 
ment Mountain,” are of immense size and im- 
osingly grand. The former contains the 
‘Pillar of the Constitution,” formed by a sta- 
lactitic and stalagmitic deposit about twenty- 
five feet in diameter and thirty feet high, 
reaching from the top of a great stalagmite 
bell to theceiling above. The surface is fluted 
and divided by three bands, which give it the 
appearance of being joined like a cane. 
Around the sides of the hill are numbers of 
stalagmites of various styles and heights, that 
look with their shining tops like clusters of 
cypress trees. Stalactites adorn the ceiling, 
and one very large one is called the “ Bell,” 
from the ringing sound which it emits when 
struck. On the right of the “ Pillar of the 
Constitution” stands the “ Chair of State,” 
formed by a peculiar arrangement of the sta- 
lactites and stalagmites. Behind and in front 
is a gallery richly adorned with these calcite 
ornaments, and when this immense room, ca- 
pable of seating several thousand persons, is 
lighted up, it is impossible to conceive of a 
spectacle more impreseively grand. The other 
great room, called “ Monument Mountain,” 
contains a hill said to be 175 feet high, on the 
top of which stands three great stalagmites ; 
one, which is very white and has the appear- 
ance of being draped, is called “ Lot’s Wife.” 
The dome of this room is 245 feet high, mea- 
aured from the main floor of the cave, and 
300 feet broad. In speaking of these reoms, 
Professor Cope, in his paper on the fame of 
the Wyandotte cave, published in the July 
number of the American Naturalist, says 
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“ there is no room in the Mammoth cave equal 
to these two.” 

I cannot, at this time, undertake to describe 
all the points of interest to be met with in 
nineteen miles of travel through this charm- 
ing cave, but will briefly allude to the “White 
Cloud” room, with its wave like walls and 
ceiling coated with glistening crystals like a 
frosting of snow ; the “ Islands of Confusion,” 
“ Purgatory,” where the rocks have the same 
rich coating, “ Pillared Palace,” with its in- 
numerable stalactites arranged in clusters, 
twisted and turned in all directions like Pha- 
raoh’s serpents; “ Beauties’ Bower,” where 
the walls are covered with gypsum rosettes as 
white as snow; the “Snow Banks” formed 
by alabaster in fine powder; the “ Gallery” 
where the floor glistens with acicular crystals 
of gymsum (] obtained some of these crystals 
not larger than a darning-needle, arranged in 
bundles six inches long, and as clear as 
water ;) and the rooms where the stones are 
covered with fine, hair-like crystals of epsom 
salts from one to two inches long. 

There is very little water in this cave; the 
sulphur spring is a small basin of water, con- 
tained in a mere shell of calcite, apparently 
formed by the water itself. Crawfish spring 
is a small body of water in a remote corner 
of the cave; it occasionally furnishes a blind 
crawfish, and I obtained from it a number of 
small, eyeless crustaceans. 


— — wee. 


A MYSTERY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The river hemmed with leaning trees 
Wound through its meadows green ; 

A low, blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 


One sharp, tall peak above them all 


A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 


Was it a dim-remembered dream ? 
Or glimpse through ons old? 

The secret which the mountains kept, 
The river never told. 


But from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew, 
And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew, 


That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 

And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of Heaven arise. 


——--_ +0 
From the Atlantic Monthly, for April. 
AT THE WINDOW. 
BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 


I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The bluebird tenderly sing ; 

I turned and looked out of my window, 
And lo, it was spring! 


A breath from tropical borders, 
Just a ripple, flowed into my room, 
And washed my face clean of its sadness, 
Blew my heart into bloom. 


The loves I have kept for a lifetime, 
Sweet buds | have shielded from snow, 

Break forth into full leaf and tassel 
When spring winds do blow. 


For the sap of my life goes upward, 
Obeying the same sweet law 

That waters the heart of the maple 
After a thaw. 


I forget my old age and grow youthful 
Batbing in wind-tides of spring, 

When I hear the woodpecker pecking, 
The first bluebird sing. 


———_- 4 > 


THE GREAT INDIAN WALK. 





Clear into sunlight sprang: 
I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountains that I sang ! 


No clew of memory led me on, 
But well the ways I knew; 

A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 


Not otherwise above its crag 
Could lean the blasted pine; 

Not otherwise the maple hold 
Aloft its red ensign. 


So up the long and shorn foot-hills 
The mountain road should creep; 

So, green and low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haired kine asleep. 


The river wound as it should wind; 
Their place the mountains took, 

The white, torn fringes of their clouds 
Wore no unwonted look. 


Yet ne’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line. 


Pa. Weare indebted to the reminiscences 


The great Indian Walk makes a conspic- 
uous figure in the history of Bucks County, 


of the venerable Samuel Preston, as publish- 
ed by him in the Bucks County Patriot, in 
1826, for the following account of it: 

It appears that in 1732, Thomas Penn, son 
of William Penn, came over as proprietary 
and remained about two years. He contract- 
ed with Teedyuscung a noted and pre- 
tended chief, for the Indian title to all the 
land to be taken off by a parallel of latitude 
from any point as far as the best of three 
men could walk in a day between sunrise and 
sunset, from a certain chestnut tree at or near 
Bristol, in a northwest course. (Other tra- 
ditionary accounts say this tree was near 
Wrightstown, which is more probable.) 
Great care was taken to select the most capa- 
ble men for such a walk. The reward was 
five pounds in money, and 500 acres of land 
anywhere in the purchase. 
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The choice fell upon James Yeates, Sulo-|a man of treacherous, cruel and malicious 


mon Jennings and Edward Marshall. 

This Marshall was a native of Bucks, a 
stout, athletic man, famous as a hunter, 
chain-carrier, etc. One of the longest days 
in the summer of 1733 was appointed and 
the champions notified. The people collect- 
ed at what they thought the first twenty miles 
on the Durham road to see them pass. First 
came Yeates, stepping lightly, accompanied 
by Thomas Penn and attendants on horse- 
back. After him, but out of sight, came 
Jennings with a strong and steady step; and 
further behind, Edward Marshall, apparent- 
ly careless, swinging a hatchet and eating a 
dry buiscuit. Bets ran in favor of Yeates. 
Marshall carried the hatchet to swing in his 
hands alternately, that the action in his arms 
should balance that of his legs. He was de- 
termined to win, or die in the attempt. 
Yeates gave out near Durham creek. Mar- 
shall kept on, and before he reached the Le- 
high, he overtook and passed Jennings—wa- 
ded the river at Bethlehem, and hurried on 
by the spot where Nazareth now stands, to 
the Wind Gap. That was as far as the path 
had been marked for them to walk on, and 
there was waiting the collection of people 
to see if any of the walkers should reach 
it by sunset. 

Marshall only halted for the surveyor to 
give him a pocket compass, and started on 
again. Three Indian runners were sent after 

him to see that he walked fairly, and how 
far he went. He then passed to the right of 
Pocono mountain, till he reached Stillwater. 
There he marked a tree witnessed by three 
Indians. The distance he had walked be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, not being on a 
straight, and about 30 miles of it through 
the woods, was estimated at about 110 miles. 
Yeates died in three days afterward ; Jen- 
ning’s health was so much impaired that he 
died in a few years; but Marshall lived to 
the age of 90 years; at his residence un Mo- 
nas’ island in the Delaware opposite Tinicum. 
Mr. Preston states that he received this ac- 
count from the lips of Marshall himself. 

A parallel of latitude from Still-water 
would have cut off all the valuable possessions 
of the Indians to the Westward, and they 
becoming alarmed denied the right of Teedy- 
uscung to enter into such a contract. It crea- 
ted great uneasiness, and they threatened war 
before they would consent to such a bargain. 
In the midst of the perplexities, Thomas 
Penn returned to England, and his elder 
brother, John Penn, came over, who, on be- 
coming acquainted with the facts of the case, 


























revoked the contract. This was wounding 
to the pride of Teedyuscung, who had thus 
gained nothing in the transaction, and being 


disposition, he created a hostile feeling among 
the Indians towards the whites. Marshall 
never obtained the promised reward for his 
great exploit, and his family was the first to 
feel the Indians’ vengeance. 


Thus the “Indian walk ” may be consid- 


ered as the prime cause of rupture in the 
harmony which had so long subsisted be- 
tween Penn’s colony and the natives.— 
American Historical Record. 





THE VALUE OF FEAR. 
When we see what men suffer by reason of 


fear, we sometimes think pityfully of them, 
and wonder that there should he this poison 
lancet, as it were, in the composition of a man, 
striking out and destroying his peace; but, 
considering how men are placed, and how 
they are developed, fear, instead of being an 
endless torment, is a conservator of human 
life. 


A child, just tottering, could not go from 


here to the ferry and live. What with the 
rush of men; what with the wheels of car- 
riages ; what with the moving to and fro of 
horses ; what with manifold slips and slides, 
the child could not get te the ferry alive. But 
you go to the ferry every day safely ; and 
the’safe-going represents the amount of fore- 
sight and thought and care that in you has 
been reduced from volition to an involuntary 
and intuitional stage. You go through great 
dangers and mighty perils without harm, be- 
cause long training has rendered fear a kind 
of intuition in you. 


That which is true of ourselves in regard 


to every influence of fear is true of every re- 
lation in the social circle. Fear leads us to 
seek the welfare of those who are near and 
dear to us, and to watch over them. 


And that which is true in respect to social 


relations is true in respect to moral develop- 


ment. Men learn to build houses, that they 
may not be exposed to the severity of the 
weather. They learn to cultivate the fields, 
that they may have food in winter. They are 
brought to habits of foresight and industry 
and regularity by the stimulous of fear. They 
are stimulated by the fear of suffering in 
themselves, and then by the fear of suffering 
in their households, when they begin to love 
them. It is fear that develops the human 
race in its earliest stages. Fear is the strong- 
est impulse towards improvement on the low- 
er range in the scale of human life. 

Human life begins in fear, and ends in 
love, working all the way up on the scale 
through a variety of modifications. In the 
latter stages of development, fear loses its ab- 
solute form, and adds itself to other feelings. 
It mingles with them, and gives them a qual- 
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ity which they have not in themselves. At 
length it grows latent, and finally it seems to 
die out. 
the Spirit. When men have become ripened 
so that they bring forth that fruit, it is love, 
joy and peace—not fear any more. Perfect 
love casts out fear. 
H. W. B. 


~ -__~_—~or- — _ 


SPRING FROGS. 


Among the first and most noticeable of the 
spring sounds that come to us from the neigh- 
borhood of the ponds and streams is the voice 
of the peeping ffeg; and this little creature 
will well repay one’s attention. It is common- 
ly thought to be the young of the bullfrog; 
but this is not so; it seems to be a distinct 
variety of the frog family. He makes him- 
self heard in the spring as soon as the ice has 
melted, and is most musical during the even- 
ing. You will find him sitting among the old 
brown grasses and leaves at the edge of the 
water; and, as soon as he hears your footfail, 
down he flattens himself, and you would easily 
mistake him for a brown leaf; but trusting 
to your ears and not eyes, you soon will .see 
this little brown leaf cautiously rise up, sweli 
its little throat to half the size of its body, 
and give a “peep” shrill enough to leave no 
doubt as to what makes that sound. These 
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And in its place stands the fruit of 


on —— 


had heard some birds singing round that tree 
for half an hour or more.—Old and New. 


| acu man and woman was sent into the 
world not to belike somebody else, but to do 
bis own work and bear his own burden, pre- 
cisely the one work which God has given him, 
and which can never be given to or done by 
| any other. 


IMAGINATION. 


The culture of the imagination has never 
occupied a very serious place in education or 
in self-development. We readily admit the 
need of training carefully the memory, the 
reasoning powers, the judgment and the will, 
to fulfil their various functions, but the 
imagination is usually conceded to be too 
light and volatile an attribute to be brought 
into the harness of organized discipline. A 
deeper insight into its nature and its province 
would, however, show us that it is not an 
ethereal and untameable dream, to be simply 
indulged or suppressed, but a faculty, capa- 
ble of and demanding wise and judicious cul- 
iure to guide, develop and strengthen it. 

Imagination may in brief be said to be the 
power by which we form pictures in the mind. 

| It may be simply the passive ability to re- 
produce pictures presented to us through lan- 


frogs are, when sitting, about an inch long, | guage, as when we read and admire a poem, 
and vary in color from a light to very dark | or conceive of a character depicted in history 
brown. They are easily caught; and by put-| or romance. Or it may be the higher power 
ting them in a wide-mouthed bottle covered | of originating or creating these pictures for 
with thin muslin, and placing this under a} ourselves. But of what use are these mental 
hat, or in any place away from the light,they | pictures ? says the practical man. They will 
will continue their peeping sound for some | not feed or clothe me—they will not improve 
time. Although we cannot understand the | or strengthen me; they are at best only refined 
meaning of these sounds, we can, in those | pleasures, ever shifting and changing, with- 
animals or birds with which we are most| out solid foundation or permencnt results. 
familiar, detect the cry of distress. I remem- | This idea, superficial as it is, is wide-spread, 
ber once, while we were looking for a hawk’s | and sufficiently accounts for the meagre at- 
nest in the woods, we heard the sharp, quick | taintments hitherto made in the culture of 
and continued note of the robin, which e!ways | this faculty. The great truth is yet to be 
indicates treuble, and, following the sound, | apprehended, that the power of imagination 
came to a clearing, where two men were at | lies at the foundation of all excellence. Not 
work. Not far from them stood a birch tree; | only the poet and the artist, but the scientific 
and about this two robins were darting, utter- | discoverer, the philosopher, the teacher, the 
ing this peculiar cry. On lookiug for the | man of business, the mechanic, the laborer, 
cause, we found a black-snake at their nest, | are all greatly dependent upon the use they 
trying to drag out one of the young birds. | make of their imagination for the success and 
At our coming, he bent his head forward to} value of their work. ‘They must all have 
look at us; and, in so doing, there was pre-| their ideals, and upon what they are will 
sented an excellent opportunity to shoot him. | hinge much of the character and results of 
The report of the gun brought one of the men | their labors. The painter who would depict 
forward to say the owner of the premises | an image of beauty on his canvass must first 
allowed no birds to be shot on his grounds; | form it in his mind. The author who would 
but, on seeing the dead snake, his astonish-| draw a noble character must first conceive 
ment overcame his sense of authority. After | and mentally combine pure and heroic quali- 
explaining what the creature had been doing, | ties. The teacher must have a vivid con- 
we asked him if he had not noticed the dis-| ception of the truths he would inculeate, or 
tress of the old birds. He said no; but he! he will fail to make any lasting impression. 
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The man of business must have a plan men- 
tally arranged, or he will be lost in a hundred 
petty details. The mechanic sees his work 
finished in imagination before he strikes a 
single blow. It is said that Cole, the great 
landscape painter, never drew a line on can- 
vass until the whole scene was matured in his 
mind. Gray’s Elegy was finished in all its 
elaboration before a word was written. 

The office of the imagination is to pass 
beyond the limits of the known, and form a 
conception of something in the unknown, to 
create a possible future that shall transcend 
the past, an ideal that shall surpass the pres- 
ent reality. By reason we prove or disprove 
what has already been presented to the mind ; 
by imagination we conceive of something be- 
yond—something that has never yet been re- 
alized. It is thus a primary element of all 
progress. It presents materials for reason 
and judgment to work upon, and for action 
to realize. No discovery is ever made, no 
truth ever proved, no enterprise ever achieved 
without it. The conception first assumes 
shape in the mind, is then submitted to rea- 
son and judgment, to sift and try, and, if 
standing the tests, is then converted into ac- 
tual reality. 

This power is ajso essential to our moral 
elevation. If one would become a better 
parent or child, a more faithful friend, a 
more loyal citizen, it is because his imagina- 
tion pictures a more perfect fulfilment of those 
relations. We all have our ideas of justice, 
integrity, purity, benevolence, and we cannot 
estimate their value to us. We may and do 
fall far short of them in actual life, but we 
can never go beyond them, for every new as- 
cent in virtue shows fresh heights to be 
gaiued. If, then, imagination is so potenta 
faculty, involving such weighty results, we 
may well inquire how best to cultivate it, 
how to guide and train it, so as to insure its 
best development. Young persons often cheat 
themselves by the pleasant delusion that they 
are improving their imagination by reading 
extensively works of fiction. While this 
may render easy the passive conception of 
scenes presented through language, it will 
not strengthen, but rather paralyze the higher 
power of creative imagination by condemning 
it to inaction. 


All imagination, to be of practica] value, 
must be built upon positive beauty, or truth, 
or goodness. We must be well acquainted 
with the known, if we would discover the un- 
known. We must follow close to our ideal, 
if we would have it rise. We must familiar- 
ize ourselves with all the beauty that nature 
and art have spread before us, if we would 
imagine new and richer scenes. If we would 
extend the limits of human knowledge in 
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know. 
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any direction, we must attain what has al- 
ready been discovered. If we would form 
new plans of riper wisdom, we must patiently 
execute those that have stood the test of time. 
If we would obtain new and profound in- 
sight into the future, we must store up all 
that is worthy in the past. 
new and untried fields of virtue and goodness, 


If we would see 


we must practice faithfully what we already 
It is where the richest imagination 
unites with the most faithful execution, that 


the highest character and the best results are 
attained. Both are essential. 


If we have no 
ideals, no plans, if we follow the beaten track, 


and submit tamely to the force of habit, or 
opinion, or circumstances, we can never rise 
above the dead level of an aimless life. If on 


the other hand, we are ever originating pro- 


jects not founded on known principles, ever 


building air castles, and pursuing phantoms, 
to the exclusion of patient, faithful labor, our 
lives will be fruitless illusions.— Pub. Ledger. 


—~er -—- 


I account that one of the greatest demon- 
strations of real friendship is that a friend 
can really endeavor to have his friend ad- 
vanced in honor, in reputation, in the opinion 
of wit and learning before himself. 

Lands, gold, and trifles we may give or lend; 

But he who stoops in fame is a rare friend. 

In friendship’s orb thou art the brightest star, 

Betore thy fame, mine thou preferrest far. 

<sticaaiielilahais 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY, 
NEBRASKA. 

Our kind correspondent at the above- 

named place (Geo. S. Truman, formerly of 

this city) furnishes the following interesting 


statement in reference to the weather, for 
Third Month. 


Mean temperature of month, - - 33.88 deg. 
Mean temperature of same month last 
year, - - - - - - 29.37 “ 
Maximum height of thermometer on 
L4th, - - - - - - 69.00 * 
Minimum height of thermometer on 3d, 11.00 “ 
Amount of melted snow and raia, - 0.30 in. 
Amount of melted snow and rain same 
month last year, - - - - 136 « 
Number of inches of snow, - - 3.00 * 
Number of clear days, - - - 4 days 
“ cloudy * - - - 8 a 
es calm “ - - @ - - 6 “s 


Prevalent winds from northwest to southeast by 
west. 

“* While it will be seen that the mean tem- 
perature of the month is more than 4 degrees 
above that of last year, yet, owing to greater 
extremes of temperature, the month has been 
more backward, for at no time was the ther- 
mometer below 5 degrees; while this year, 
as late as the 25th and 26th, it was down to 
5 degrees and 8 degrees helow zero ; yet, not- 
withstanding this, 1 commenced sowing wheat 
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two weeks earlier this year than last, ard the = nn ananeeane ceaeas aye Seas 
: e polishe e 
buds on the cottonwood trees looked aan from the hatchets with hafts found near most of 
green as early as the 13th, at which time t © | the skulls, The most interesting portion of this 
ice in the Missouri broke up opposite this paper, however, was where it treated of the sculp- 
place, after having been closed uninterrupted- | tures in bas-relief on the walls of the grottos, rep- 
dy for more than four months. To a Penn- ae wo ae = ore = = human 
: .| forms very rudely chiselled, which the writer sup- 
eylvanian, accustomed to heavy <a ae poses to represent gods. If these grottos do really 
tive soils, it might seem like the eight OF) belong to the period assigned for them by M. de 
folly to undertake to farm with the frost in | Baye, this is a highly important discovery.—G@alazy. 
the soil ; but in this country, as soon as the| Coswicat Cavses or Cuimate.—Professor George 
frost will allow the plow to take a proper | Davidson recently read a paper before the California 
hold of the soil, we may commence opera- | Academy of Sciences, suggesting that the changes 
tions. as we have no surplus moisture to con- of climate which must have taken place on the earth, 
’ 
tend with, and are thus enabled to compete 
with those who have longer seasons.” 






































flora should be referred, to cosmical causes{ analo- 
gous to those which the spectroscope is revealing in 
our own sun and in dthersuns. The extravagant 
hypothesis of the change of position of the earth’s 
axis he rejects, and declares upheavals and changes 
of the earth’s surface insufficient. Of the supposi- 
tion (not unreasonable) that the earth has been af- 
fected by the variations in temperature of the spaces 
through which she has passed in her ever-changing 
path, he says nothing, but calls attention to the va- 
riable magnetic, electric, and thermal phenomena of 
the sun, and particularly to the sudden outburst of 
luminous hydrogen in a star of the “ Northern 
Crown,” by which the brilliancy of the star was in- 
creased from the ninth to the second magnitude. It 
afterwards slowly returned to its former condition. 
Professor Davidson thinks that such sudden phe- 
nomena may have been not impossible in our own 
sus, and that regular or irregular periods of greatest 
beats may be reasonably supposed. The test of this 
surmise will lie in patiently accumulated spectro- 
scopic and other observations, the conclusive dis- 
cussion of which must probably be left to another 
generation.—Christian Union. 


SanD-EnGravine on Giass.—It is proposed to 
substitute for steam or blast power the simple force 
of gravitation, in the process of engraving glass 
with sand, one of the most interesting inventions of 
ourtime. The sand or emery powder is putin a 
hopper near the ceiling of the room. From the 
hopper descends a small tube about eight feet long. 
This is all the apparatus required for che process. 
The sand falls down through the tube upon the 
glass plate to be engraved. The design is cut with 
the utmost nicety and beauty in afew minutee. The 
portion of the glass surface not to be engraved is 
protected by paper pasted over it, or by a varnish of 
some kind. The sand or emery may be used over 
and over again.— Galazy. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN Bripegs.—The chief bridges 
of ancient times were built as great public conve- 
niences upon thoroughways over which there were a 
large amount of travel, and consequently was near 
the cities or commercial centres which attracted 
such travel, and were therefore placed where they 
were seen by great numbers. Now, however, the 
connection between the chief commercial centres is 
made by the railroads, and these penetrate immense 
distances, through comparatively unsettled districts, 
in order to bring about the needed distribution ; 
and in consequence, many of the great railroad 
bridges are built in the most unfreqented spots, 
and are unseen by the numerous passengers who 
traverse them, unconscious that they are thus easily 
passing over specimens of engineering skill which 
surpass, as objects of intelligent interest, many of 


the sights they may be travelling to see.—JLippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


according to the indications of fossil fauna and 
—_—_—_+~e 


LET a map, no matter what his sectarian 
distinctions and natural or social disadvan- 
tages, or what his discrepancies in the minor 
views and practices of religion, give but evi- 
dence of love to Christ aud to His word, and 
holiness, and he is my brother. 








NOTICR. 


Canada Half-year’s Meeting of Friends will be 
held at Westlake, the 24th of Fifth month next. 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders on the day 
previous. 

Friends wishing to attend the same will find it 
convenient to come to Kingston and take steamboat 
to Picton, which is five miles from where the meet- 
ing is held. This being the most eastern of our 
meetings, there will be time to attend all the meet- 
ings as they come in order travelling west by rail, 
to where the Yearly Meeting will be held at Yar- 
mouth the 9th of Sixth month, 1873. J. A. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening next, Fourth 
month 25th, at 8 o’clock, inthe East School-room, 
‘ist floor. ALFRED Moors, 
Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting will be held on Sixth-day evening next, 
Fourth month 25th, in Race Street Monthly Meet- 
iog Room, at 8 o’clock, to bear the report of the 
‘Commitee on subscriptions and other business. 

The general attendance of Friends is invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk 
Lyp1a GILLINGHAM, \ _— 





FRIENDS PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Fourth mgnth 25th, at 3 o’clock, at Race 
Street Monthly Meeting-room. 

W. M. Levick, Clerk. 
————_-- 48 
ITEMS. 

REMAINS OF THE PoLisHED Stons AGr.—A me- 
moir was read at the Brussels Congress by M. de 
Baye on the grottos of Coizard and Courjeounet, de- 
partment of the Marne, France. A number of grot- 
tos are artificially scooped out in a mountain side, 
which were used for tombs in the polished stone age, 
having previously served for dwelling places. They 
were closed up with stones held together by means 
of some kind of cement, and most of them have re- 
mained closed ever since the bodies were interred. 
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Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 
ties, with directions how to cultivate for one dollar 
free by mail. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 25 desirable varities to 
stock a family kitchen garden, for two dollars, free 
by mail. 
PLANTS. 50 Choice bedding plants, including 
Roses for $5. Send astamp for Dreer's Garden Cal- 
ender, beautifully illustrated with practical direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the above, with price+list 
of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Vablias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergyman and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A DREER, 
714 Chestnut St. , Philadelphis. 


LECTURES ON NURSING, 


The Managers of the Woman’s Hospital invite 
the attention of womeu generally to their Course 


of Lectures to be delivered by the Resident Physi- ; 


cian, Elizabeth J. Holcombe, M.D., corner of North’ 
College Avenue and Twenty- -second Street. The 
Course will consist of ten Lectures, two each week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, commencing on 
Wednesday the 23d inst., at 4 P. M. 

Tickets for the Course $2. For single Lecture 
25 cents. 

Nurses, and those wishing to qualify themselves 
for that vocation who can read and write, (no oth- 
ers need apply) to be admitted for 75 cents a ticket, 


or ten cents a lecture to be paid on entrance. ' 
Those having attended any previous Course will be 


| 


admitted gratuitously. 
Mrs. E. F. Hatioway, 
Secretary. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 





other Freezer made. 


saving of ice alone Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and eee it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila. 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage aud other a, 


class of securities. 


Orricr :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Sian! 
Richmond, Indiana. 





—_—__—_——————. and plain goods. 


' tended to at 
; 140 Third Av.,N. 


lee Cream Freezer, 


[Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of 408. 3. HaNcocx, 
Cream in less time and with less lubor, than any 
Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the macbine i» one season in 


! 
' 


late 


| 


‘ 


POR RENT. 


A country residence, furnished or otherwise, with 
eight large rooms, wide hall, two large piazzas, and 
five acres of lawn, with fouotain and bydrant of ex- 
cellent spring water, milk-house, garden, orchard, 
stabling, &c., situated at Deer Creek, Harford Co., 
Md., ten miles from Havre de Grace, and one mile 
from Glenville, from which place a stage runs daily 
to and from Havre de Grace. 

For terms, address M.H.H., Glenville, Harford 
Co., Md., or .T. J. HUSBAND, No. 296 S. Third St., 
Philada. 

3t 





_ FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New Yor«. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
Milliners and the genera) trade 
‘ supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
H. HAUSERS, 


Y. City. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at Que Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 


Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 


L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADBLPBIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No 924 Cherry St. 
33-6m 





muses 7008, 


HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 


Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath, E Boilers, &e. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a fall assortment of all de. 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 


, ANTED—An assistant to the Matron at the Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea~- 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
JEHU LIPPINCOTT, Chappaqua, N. Y. 3t 


Address sonable terms. 


+ @@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 
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ASSETS OVER 1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F’ourth Street. “i . 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


Expreesly r- quired by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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8S. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, | SAMUEL W. LEINAD, “" { 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREBT, PLUMBING r 
’ - ’ 
P : y | 
WA PELE Ry aa GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings | : y TEN ST ™ 
end Wiadetr Bhailes” We babe: é Suty: destatte No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 





Spring Shade Rojler, which worke without corgs,| 1 
and is much approved. . 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
LYDIA A. MURPHY — 


Having rewoved from No. 716 Spring Garden 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, Street to No, 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 
Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545|‘° Coutinae her bu-iness)of 
North 10th Street, PLAIN AND FANOY MILLINERY, 
 pmapenruta. She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


Plain Bonnets ready made. Si DAES Sah atalino ge 


































ee FOR SALE. 
L. & R. Lb. TYSON. A small country place, near station, seven miles out, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. Media Railroad. Also lots of all sizex. If not sold 
ae ; ; , | will be for reat. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Staple trimming:, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ | No. 26 N. 7th St. 
bodk-muslin handkerchiefs and cap waterials,( 2000.00 ; Seated 
Friend’s caps made to order. 3m. PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON, MARY E WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Reaovep - 
° from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St. 
BONNET MAKER, above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made : 








; ANTED, by a Friend, a situation as bouse- 
\ keeper, or one in which she could make her- 
self useful. Address P., 143 School Street, German- 
town, Phila. 2t 





No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


TAILOR, 
“hay ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Late Cuttef and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de-| } 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, ; Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 


where he will be pleased to see his friends and : are 
patrons of the old establishment. 420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 





